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The  Shiftless  Father  Myth 


The  majority  of  the  more  careful 
students  of  history  who  are  contribut- 
ing to  a  better  understanding  of  the 
place  which  Abraham  Lincoln  occu- 
pies in  our  American  civilization  are 
agreed  that  Thomas  Lincoln  was  the 
father  of  the  President.  Those  who 
have  been  attempting  to  establish  this 
relationship  beyond  the  question  of 
a  doubt,  have  expended  much  energy 
in  refuting  the  many  untenable  stories 
claiming  the  President  was  an  illegiti- 
mate child. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  paternity  ques- 
tion ,may  now  rest  where  Abraham 
Lincoln  left  it  when  he  said  on  so 
many  occasions,  "My  father  was 
Thomas  Lincoln." 

Admitting  the  regularity  of  the 
President's  parentage  and  the  possi- 
bility now  of  accounting  for  some  of 
his  inherited  tendencies,  one  is  then 
confronted  with  another  myth  which 
blocks  the  approach  to  a  study  of  the 
environmental  influences  exerted  over 
Abraham  Lincoln  as  a  child.  This 
fable  is  another  creation  of  William 
Herndon  and  is  known  as  "The  Shift- 
less Father  Myth." 


Thomas  Lincoln  has  been  the 
scapegoat  for  all  who  would  make 
Lincoln  a  saint,  as  well  as  for  those 
who  would  relegate  the  whole  Lincoln 
tribe  to  perdition.  As  one  writer  put 
it,  "Not  a  single  one  of  Mr.  Lincoln's 
deifiers  has  had  the  audacity  to  claim 
anything  superior  for  Thomas  Lin- 
coln." Folklore  and  tradition  have 
made  him  one  of  the  most  despised 
characters  in  American  history,  and 
as  long  as  he  is  portrayed  as  "a  vaga- 
bond, an  idler,  a  tramp,  a  rover," 
and  as  "poor  white  trash,"  "lacking 
in  energy,"  "void  of  ambition," 
"wanting  in  respectability,"  and  "a 
general  failure  in  life,"  it  will  be  im- 
possible to  trace  any  tendencies  which 
the  President  may  have  inherited  from 
his  father. 

If  no  one  challenges  the  statements 
that  Thomas  Lincoln  was  "ignorant, 
shiftless,  indolent,  restless,  unsuccess- 
ful, thriftless,  trifling,  hopeless,  im- 
provident, listless,  lazy  and  worth- 
less," those  who  feel  that  the  Presi- 
dent's environmental  surroundings 
may  have  contributed  to  his  advance- 
ment will  have  difficulty  in  finding 
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any    worthwhile    influences    exerted 
over  him  by  his  father. 

If  the  biographer  is  to  deny  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  the  heritage  passed  on 
to  him  by  an  honorable  paternity  and 
six  generations  of  worthy  American 
forebears,  he  will  have  some  difficulty 
placing  the  President  in  his  proper 
historical  setting  assured  by  the  his- 
tory of  the  American  Lincolns. 

The  Source  of  the  Myth 

There  can  be  no  question  about  the 
origin  of  the  "shiftless  father"  fable, 
as  it  can  be  traced  directly  to  William 
Herndon.  It  is  closely  aligned  with 
the  paternity  myth,  and  its  primary 
objective  is  to  present  the  putative 
father  of  the  President  in  such  an 
ignominious  roll  that  the  observer 
will  immediately  draw  the  conclusion 
that  there  could  be  no  real  kinship 
between  Thomas  and  Abraham  Lin- 
coln. 

Herndon  stated  that  "after  Lincoln 
had  attained  some  prominence  in  the 
world,  persons  who  knew  both  him 
and  his  father  were  constantly  point- 
ing to  the  lack  of  resemblance."  Pos- 
sibly John  T.  Morse,  Jr.,  in  his  two 
volume  book  on  Lincoln,  makes  Hern- 
don's  view  a  little  more  explicit  when 
he  says,  "So  pained  have  some  per- 
sons been  by  the  necessity  of  recog- 
nizing Thomas  Lincoln  as  the  father 
of  the  President  that  they  have  wel- 
comed a  happy  escape  from  this  so 
miserable  paternity."  It  is  apparent, 
in  this  conclusion,  as  in  many  others 
similar  to  it  that  the  inference 
dropped  by  Herndon  had  not  been 
overlooked  or  misinterpreted. 

The  Lamon  biography  of  Lincoln, 
relying  almost  exclusively  on  Hern- 
don manuscripts,  made  a  direct  at- 
tack on  the  reputation  of  Thomas 
Lincoln.  After  referring  to  him  as  a 


man  "whose  character  was  not  re- 
spectable," describing  him  as  "idle, 
thriftless,  poor,  a  hunter,  and  a 
rover,"  the  book  ridiculed  the  idea 
that  Thomas  had  any  ability  as  a  car- 
penter, called  attention  to  his  alleged 
intemperate  habits,  and  drew  the  con- 
clusion that  it  was  a  savage  fight  with 
a  man  named  Enlow  which  was 
largely  responsible  for  his  leaving 
Kentucky  for  Indiana. 

Herndon  warned  the  reader  in  the 
preface  of  his  three  volume  work, 
based  on  much  of  the  source  ma- 
terial he  had  made  available  to 
Lamon,  that  he  was  going  to  lift  his 
immortal  Abraham  Lincoln  out  of 
"a  stagnant  putrid  pool."  He  stated 
that  "Nancy  Hanks  was  as  far  above 
Thomas  Lincoln  as  an  angel  is  above 
mud,"  so  it  would  appear  that 
Thomas  was  the  kind  of  refuse  out  of 
which  putrid  pools  are  made. 

It  is  always  a  delicate  task  to  as- 
scribe  motives  for  the  abuse  heaped 
upon  an  individual,  but  there  can  be 
no  mistake  about  the  reason  why 
Herndon  gave  Thomas  Lincoln  such 
a  bad  reputation.  Herndon  urged 
Weik  on  many  occasions  to  start  the 
President  down  just  as  low  as  pos- 
sible to  make  the  contrast  between 
his  early  surroundings  and  White 
House  atmosphere  stand  out  in  bold 
relief.  He  wanted  Lincoln  to  "rise 
from  the  ashes,"  so  his  first  offering 
on  the  sacrificial  altar  was  Lincoln's 
own  mother  whom  he  portrayed  as  a 
fallen  woman,  then  he  sacrificed  the 
father  of  the  President  whom  he  char- 
acterized as  "embodied  listlessness." 

The  General  Acceptance  of  the 

Myth 

It  would  be  possible  to  show  the 

gradual  evolution  of  the  myth  as  it 

found   acceptance   by   one   authority 
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and  then  another,  but  it  will  be  of 
much  more  human  interest  to  follow 
a  biographical  arrangement  of  the 
many  excerpts  made  from  various 
Lincoln  books. 

This  biographical  sketch  is  com- 
posed of  verbatim  excerpts  taken 
from  publications  which  are  cited  by 
the  superior  number  at  the  con- 
clusion of  each  statement.  While  the 
sequence  may  be  disturbed  somewhat 
by  this  method  and  some  repetition 
will  be  discovered,  all  in  all  it  seems 
to  be  the  most  satisfactory  way  to 
give  a  composite  portrait  of  Thomas 
Lincoln  as  drawn  by  many  of  the  best 
known  Lincoln  authors.  It  is  a  good 
illustration  of  the  ill  repute  in  which 
the  father  of  Abraham  Lincoln  is  still 
held  by  most  biographers. 

No  more  ignorant  boy  thanThomas 
(Lincoln)  could  be  found  in  the  back- 
woods^. His  parents — drifting,  roam- 
ing people,  struggling  with  poverty — 
were  dwellers  in  the  Virginia  moun- 
tains^. The  unhappy  child  was  left 
to  the  tender  mercies  of  strangers  in 
a  wilderness  swarming  with  savage 
beasts  and  still  more  savage  men^. 

He  was  as  often  called  "Linkern" 
or  "Linkorn"  as  Lincoln,  because  he 
himself  did  not  know  how  to  spell 
his  name*.  A  shiftless  fellow,  never 
succeeding  at  anything,  who  could 
neither  read  nor  write^.  He  was  idle, 
thriftless,  poor,  a  hunter,  and  a 
rover^.  He  was  an  indolent,  happy-go- 
lucky,  contented  tramp^. 

A  shadowy  figure,  this  Thomas; 
the  few  memories  of  him  suggest  a 
superstitious  nature  in  a  superstitious 
community^.  A  shiftless  migratory 
squatter  by  invincible  tendency,  and 
a  very  ignorant  man^.  From  all  ac- 
counts, an  ignorant,  shiftless  vaga- 
bond^". 


He  reached  the  age  of  twenty-seven, 
the  year  of  his  marriage,  a  brawny, 
wandering  labourer,  a  poor  white, 
unlettered  and  untaught,  except  for 
his  trade  of  carpentering^^  Nobody 
alleges  that  he  ever  built  a  house,  or 
pretended  to  do  more  than  a  few  little 
odd  jobs  connected  with  such  an  un- 
dertaking^^. He  never  fell  in  with  the 
routine  of  labor;  was  what  some 
people  would  call  unfortunate  or  un- 
lucky in  all  his  business  ventures — 
if  in  reality  he  ever  made  one^^.  Slave- 
holders and  wealthy  men  looked 
down  upon  him  as  a  menial  of  hardly 
so  much  account  as  a  slave'^*. 

Thomas  Lincoln  was  an  ignorant, 
worthless,  shiftless,  illiterate  man.^^ 
Not  only  devoid  of  energy  and  shift- 
less, but  dulP^.  He  had  the  wander- 
ing foot,  and  looking  for  other  loca- 
tions for  a  home  was  his  hobby^^.  A 
typical  "poor  southern  white,"  shift- 
less and  improvident,  without  ambi- 
tion for  himself  or  his  children,  con- 
stantly looking  for  a  new  piece  of 
land  where  he  might  make  a  living 
without  much  work^^.  Nomadic  Tom 
Lincoln  belongs  really  nowhere,  and 
so  he  cannot  find  out  where  he  be- 
longs^^.  He  constantly  sought  to 
change,  since  it  seemed  that  no  change 
could  bring  him  to  a  lower  level  than 
he  had  already  found"". 

Vagrants,  or  little  better  than 
vagrants,  were  Thomas  Lincoln  and 
his  family  making  their  way  to  In- 
diana^^.  His  earthly  possessions  were 
of  the  slightest,  for  the  backs  of  two 
borrowed  horses  sufficed  for  the 
load^-.  Where  he  got  the  horses  used 
upon  this  occasion,  it  is  impossible 
to  say-^.  His  decision  (to  move), 
however,  was  hastened  by  certain 
troubles  which  culminated  in  a  des- 
perate combat  between  him  and  one 
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Abraham  Enlow.  They  fought  like 
savages;  but  Lincoln  obtained  a  sig- 
nal and  permanent  advantage  by  bit- 
ing off  the  nose  of  his  antagonist-*. 

Thomas  Lincoln  was  a  poverty- 
stricken  man,  whom  misfortune  had 
seemingly  chosen  for  her  own,  and 
whose  ambitions  were  blighted  and 
hopes  almost  dead-^.  An  ignorant 
man,  amiable  enough,  but  colorlessly 
negative,  without  strength  of  charac- 
ter, and  with  no  ambition  worthy  of 
the  name-*'.  A  poor  specimen  of  the 
"poor  whites,"  synonym  for  ignor- 
ance and  superstition  to  half  a  con- 
tinent. To  the  day  of  his  death  he 
could  neither  read  nor  write-'.  He 
never  seems  to  have  left  the  impress 
of  his  goodness  or  of  anything  else 
on  any  man^®. 


Refutation  of  Various  Accusations 

Possibly  the  most  satisfactory 
method  of  refuting  the  many  myths 
which  have  grown  up  about  Thomas 
Lincoln  would  be  the  preparation  of 
an  exhaustive  biography  of  the  Presi- 
dent's father  which  would  put  at  rest 
for  all  time  the  many  false  state- 
ments made  about  him,  but  there  is 
not  sufficient  space  in  the  Kinsman 
for  such  procedure.  We  will  have  to 
limit  the  discussion  to  the  refutation 
of  certain  myths  about  Thomas  Lin- 
coln which  have  become  more  widely 
accepted  and  which,  without  an  ex- 
ception, originated  from  the  William 
Herndon  sources. 

The  Homeless  Boy 

It  is  an  unjust  accusation  against 
a  faithful  mother,  Bersheba  Lincoln, 
to  state  that  Thomas  Lincoln  was 
obliged  to  leave  her  cabin  at  twelve 
years  of  age  and  that  thereafter  he 
became  a  sort  of  wandering  waif. 
There  is  no  evidence  that  he  was  per- 
manently away  from  his  mother's 
cabin  until  he  became  of  age.  Even 
at  that  time  he  did  not  go  away  to 
live  with  strangers  but  made  his  home 
first  at  Elizabethtown  with  his  father's 
cousin  Hananiah  Lincoln,  and  later 
spent  a  year  or  more  with  his  uncle 
Isaac  in  Tennessee.  He  may  have 
boarded  at  various  places  where  he 
had  work,  but  he  was  in  no  respect 
a  homeless  waif. 

Abraham  Lincoln  had  an  axe  put 
in  his  hand  at  eight  years  of  age  and 
by  the  time  he  was  sixteen  he  was 
working  twenty  miles  away  from 
home  at  Anderson  River.  Two  or 
three  years  later  the  youth  also  made 
a  trip  to  New  Orleans  where  his 
father  had  gone  before  him,  but  no 
one  has  thought  of  Abraham  Lincoln 
as  a  homeless  child. 
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Roving    Thomas 

No  one  would  expect  Thomas  Lin- 
coln to  settle  down  until  he  was  mar- 
ried and  had  established  a  home,  es- 
pecially if  he  were  a  laborer.  As  far 
as  his  alleged  roving  propensities  in- 
fluenced his  son,  it  is  of  interest  to 
note  that  from  the  time  Abraham  Lin- 
coln was  born  until  he  became  twen- 
ty-one years  old  his  father  moved  but 
twice,  and  Abraham  could  remember 
moving  but  once.  Fourteen  years,  or 
one  quarter  of  Abraham's  whole  life, 
were  spent  in  the  one  log  cabin  home 
of  his  father  in  Spencer  County,  In- 
diana. 

Upon  reaching  the  Illinois  coun- 
try at  the  time  Abraham  left  home, 
Thomas  Lincoln  did  establish  two  or 
three  different  residences  during  the 
first  two  years  there  until  he  found  a 
desirable  and  healthy  location.  He 
then  settled  down  and  spent  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life,  approximately 
twenty  years,  in  the  same  cabin  home 
on  the  same  tract  of  land.  Fourteen 
years  in  the  same  cabin  in  Indiana 
and  twenty  years  in  the  same  cabin  in 
Illinois,  a  total  of  thirty-four  years  in 
two  cabins,  would  not  imply  that  he 
had  "a  wandering  foot"  or  that  he 
should  be  called  "nomadic  Tom." 

An  Illiterate  Ignorant  Man 
The  illiteracy  of  Thomas  Lincoln 
has  been  exaggerated  out  of  all  due 
proportion  to  the  fact  in  the  case. 
Many  biographers  claim  that  he 
could  neither  read  nor  write,  others 
claim  he  could  not  write  until  his 
wife  taught  him  how.  His  signature 
is  found  on  many  duly  authorized 
records  of  Hardin  and  Washington 
counties,  and  one  document  is  also 
available  which  seems  to  be  his  own 
written  report  of  work  he  had  done. 
The  Lincoln   National  Life  Founda- 


tion is  in  possession  of  a  very  clear 
signature  written  by  him  as  a  witness 
to  a  note  in  1803,  three  years  before 
he  was  married.  A  very  small  per- 
centage of  the  people  in  Kentucky 
contemporary  with  Thomas  Lincoln 
could  do  little  more  than  Thomas  in 
the  way  of  writing. 

We  have  the  testimony  of  Lincoln's 
second  wife,  Sarah  Johnston  Lincoln, 
that  "Mr,  Lincoln  could  read  a  little," 
so  he  should  not  be  classed  among  the 
illiterates.  There  is  no  evidence  what- 
ever that  he  was  an  ignorant  man,  as 
many  of  his  early  enterprises  and 
achievements  gave  indication  that  his 
intelligence  was  equal  to  and  proba- 
bly above  that  of  the  average  Ken- 
tuckian  of  his  day. 

A  Poverty-Stricken  Man 
There  is  no  indication  that  Thomas 
Lincoln  was  ever  a  poverty-stricken 
man.  He  was  poor  as  other  pioneers 
were  poor,  to  be  sure,  but  Thomas 
Lincoln  during  the  period  when  Abra- 
ham was  growing  up  was  as  well  ofi 
economically  as  his  neighbors  and 
better  off  than  the  average  pioneer. 
Ready  money  was  scarce  in  the  early 
days,  but  we  have  positive  evidence 
that  Thomas  Lincoln  had  cash  when 
it  was  needed.  We  know  that  when 
he  was  twenty-one  years  of  age  he 
worked  for  several  weeks  on  a  mill 
project  at  Elizabethtown  and  not  only 
helped  on  the  mill  and  mill  dam  but 
also  assisted  in  digging  the  raceway 
for  the  mill.  The  record  book  showing 
the  wages  received  by  him  in  1797 
is  in  possession  of  the  Lincoln  Na- 
tional Life  Foundation.  It  was  proba- 
bly part  of  this  money  which  was  used 
to  acquire  his  farm  on  mill  creek. 

Thomas  Lincoln  had  more  than  one 
source  of  income.  The  farm  he  had 
purchased  in  1803  was  evidently  op- 
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erated  by  him,  as  on  February  18, 
1806,  he  was  credited  at  the  Bleakley 
and  Montgomery  store  in  Elizabeth- 
town  for  2400  lbs.  of  pork  and  494 
lbs.  of  beef  which  amounted  to  21 
pounds,  14  shillings,  and  1^  pence. 
Later,  on  May  16,  there  was  a  credit 
placed  to  his  name  of  30  pounds,  4 
shillings,  and  7^  pence  for  going  to 
New  Orleans  on  a  flatboat,  and  within 
five  months  in  this  store  alone  he  had 
placed  to  his  credit  over  fifty  pounds 
or  more  than  two  hundred  dollars. 

That  same  year  he  sued  Denton 
Geoghegan  for  a  bill  due  for  getting 
out  logs  for  a  sawmill,  and  the  court 
ordered  Geoghegan  to  reimburse  Lin- 
coln. In  December  1806  Thomas  paid 
two  hundred  dollars  cash  to  Elijah 
Bush  for  the  birthplace  farm.  While 
still  in  possession  of  two  farms  for 
which  he  had  paid  four  hundred 
dollars,  he  acquired  an  interest  in 
another  farm  on  Knob  Creek  on 
which  he  paid  taxes.  When  Thomas 
moved  from  Kentucky  in  1816  he  left 
a  surplus  of  two  hundred  bushels  of 
corn  in  the  loft  of  a  neighbor's  cabin 
on  Knob  Creek. 

A  Disrespectful  Vagrant 

The  most  unjust  charges  against 
Thomas  Lincoln  have  been  those 
which  have  attacked  his  character. 
The  abuse  became  so  general  that  one 
of  the  granddaughters  of  Thomas' 
second  wife  came  to  his  rescue  and 
said  she  was  tired  of  hearing  Thomas 
Lincoln  abused.  She  told  Eleanor  At- 
kinson, "Abe  got  his  honesty  and 
clean  notions  of  living  and  his  kind 
heart  from  his  father  ...  I  have  heard 
grandmother  Lincoln  (Sarah  Bush 
Johnston)  say  many  a  time  that  he 
was  kind  and  loving  and  kept  his 
word  and  always  paid  his  way  and 
never  turned  a  dog  from  the  door." 


In  all  of  the  available  records  in 
Kentucky  referring  to  Thomas  Lin- 
coln there  is  not  a  single  one  of  them 
which  would  imply  he  was  ever  de- 
linquent in  his  taxes,  called  to  appear 
before  any  grand  jury,  compelled  to 
answer  for  any  misdemeanor,  sued 
for  any  indebtedness,  or  that  he  in 
any  manner  discredited  himself. 

Thomas  Lincoln  affiliated  with  the 
church  in  Kentucky  and  joined  the 
Pigeon  Creek  congregation  by  letter 
in  Indiana.  He  was  one  of  the  leading 
members  of  this  group.  Moderator  at 
its  meetings,  member  of  the  board  of 
trustees,  on  a  committee  to  enforce 
discipline,  on  the  building  committee, 
and  serving  in  many  different  capaci- 
ties in  the  local  church,  he  was  also 
appointed  a  delegate  of  the  church  to 
district  meetings. 

Upon  reaching  Illinois  he  affiliated 
with  the  church  and  was  known  as  a 
conscientious  member  until  his  death. 
The  minister  who  served  the  church 
to  which  he  belonged  when  he  died 
has  testified  to  his  christian  character. 
Embodied  Listlessness 

Some  of  our  modern  biographers 
have  ridiculed  Mr.  Lincoln's  ability 
as  a  cabinetmaker.  Possibly  they  are 
not  familiar  with  the  fact  that  there 
are  several  pieces  of  his  handiwork 
which  have  been  preserved.  Corner 
cupboards  which  he  made  are  now  in 
the  Speed  Museum  at  Louisville,  Ken- 
tucky, and  the  Ford  collection  at 
Dearborn,  Michigan.  There  are  also 
several  mantles  in  Hardin  County, 
products  of  his  handiwork  which  tes- 
tify to  his  skill. 

From  the  merchants  Bleakley  and 
Montgomery  at  Elizabethtown, 
Thomas  purchased  the  following 
items  during  the  brief  period  for 
which  record  books  have  been  dis- 
covered : 
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"1  casteel  saw"  for  which  he  paid 
the  sum  of  eighteen  shillings,  a  shill- 
ing then  being  worth  about  twenty 
cents.  At  other  times  during  the  year 
there  are  itemized,  "one  plane  bit"  at 
one  shilling  and  six  pence  and  "one 
file"  at  the  same  price.  The  majority 
of  purchases,  however,  are  marked 
"Sundries."  In  February,  1805,  Lin- 
coln purchased  another  saw,  this  time 
paying  but  nine  shillings  for  it,  an- 
other file,  and  some  brass  rings  which 
are  also  listed. 

At  Thomas  Mclntire's  sale  in  1807 
he  bought  an  old  sword.  This  un- 
doubtedly was  made  into  a  drawing 
knife  to  give  him  further  equipment 
for  the  carpenter's  chest.  The  Bleak- 
ley  and  Montgomery  books  indicate 
that  he  was  still  plying  his  trade  at 
this  time,  as  sandpaper,  screws,  a 
gimlet,  and  so  on  are  listed. 

William  Woods,  a  neighbor  of  the 
Indiana  Lincolns,  made  this  statement 
in  some  reminiscences  which  he 
wrote  on  September  15,  1865: 
"Thomas  Lincoln  often  and  at  vari- 
ous times  worked  for  me,  made  cup- 
boards, etc.,  and  other  household  fur- 
niture for  me;  he  built  my  house, 
made  floors,  ran  up  the  stairs,  did  all 
the  inside  work  for  my  house."  It  is 
also  well  known  that  Thomas  was  on 
the  committee  that  superintended  and 
helped  to  build  the  Pigeon  Church 
where  the  Lincolns  attended.  The  pul- 
pit which  was  used  for  more  than 
seventy-five  years  by  the  church  was 
made  by  Thomas  Lincoln. 

Abraham  Lincoln's  Respect  for  His  Father 
Possibly  the  most  satisfactory  way 
to  bring  this  monograph  to  a  con- 
clusion is  to  refute  the  charge  that 
Abraham  Lincoln  did  not  respect  his 
father  as  implied  by  the  myth-maker 
Herndon. 


It  is  evident  from  Lincoln's  corre- 
spondence with  John  D.  Johnston, 
that  this  stepbrother  was  continually 
appealing  to  Lincoln  for  financial 
aid.  In  1848,  while  Lincoln  was  in 
Congress,  he  received  a  double  ap- 
peal from  the  Coles  County  home  of 
his  father.  Both  letters  asked  for 
money.  The  one  bearing  the  name  of 
Thomas  Lincoln  requested  twenty 
dollars  "to  save  his  land,"  while 
Johnston  wanted  eighty  dollars  to  fi- 
nance another  marriage  venture. 

Lincoln  replied  to  his  father's  re- 
quest, in  part,  as  follows:  "I  very 
cheerfully  send  you  the  twenty  dol- 
lars which  sum  you  say  is  necessary 
to  save  your  land  from  sale."  He  then 
expressed  some  surprise  that  the  title 
to  Thomas  Lincoln's  land  was  in 
jeopardy  and  concludes,  "Before  you 
pay  it,  it  would  be  well  to  be  sure 
that  you  have  not  paid  it  or,  at  least, 
that  you  cannot  prove  you  have  paid 
it." 

In  January,  1851,  Johnston  began 
another  drive  on  Abraham  Lincoln. 
It  is  very  likely  that  Lincoln's  father 
had  been  conveniently  ill  many  times 
as  far  as  Johnston  was  concerned.  On 
January  1,  1851,  Lincoln  received 
word  from  one  of  the  other  members 
of  the  family  that  his  father  was  really 
seriously  ill.  The  next  day  Lincoln 
wrote  to  Johnston.  The  body  of  the 
letter  follows: 

"I  received  both  your  letters,  and 
although  I  have  not  answered  them, 
it  is  not  because  I  have  forgotten 
them,  or  been  uninterested  about 
them,  but  because  it  appeared  to  me 
that  I  could  write  nothing  which 
would  do  any  good.  You  already  know 
I  desire  that  neither  father  nor  mother 
shall  be  in  want  of  any  comfort,  either 
in  health  or  sickness,  while  they  live; 
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and  I  feel  sure  you  have  not  failed  to 
use  my  name,  if  necessary,  to  procure 
a  doctor,  or  anything  else  for  father 
in  his  present  sickness.  My  business  is 
such  that  I  could  hardly  leave  home 
now,  if  it  was  not  as  it  is,  that  my 
own  wife  is  sick-a-bed.  (It  is  a  case 
of  baby-sickness,  and  I  suppose  is  not 
dangerous.)  I  sincerely  hope  father 
may  recover  his  health,  but,  at  all 
events,  tell  him  to  remember  to  call 
upon  and  confide  in  our  great  and 
good  and  merciful  Maker,  who  will 
not  turn  away  from  him  in  any  ex- 
tremity. He  notes  the  fall  of  a  spar- 
row, and  numbers  the  hairs  of  our 
heads,  and  He  will  not  forget  the 
dying  man  who  puts  his  trust  in  Him. 
Say  to  him  that  if  we  could  meet  now 
it  is  doubtful  whether  it  would  not  be 
more  painful  than  pleasant,  but  that 
if  it  be  his  lot  to  go  now,  he  will  soon 
have  a  joyous  meeting  with  many 
loved  ones  gone  before,  and  where 
the  rest  of  us,  through  the  help  of 
God,  hope  ere  long  to  join  them." 

Abraham  Lincoln  had  illness  in  his 
own  home  at  the  time  of  his  father's 
illness  we  observe.  On  December  2, 
three  weeks  before  he  had  learned  of 
his  father's  illness,  William  Wallace 
Lincoln  was  born.  The  Lincolns  had 
lost  one  of  their  children  by  death 


some  months  before,  and  they  would 
be  especially  anxious  for  the  welfare 
of  this  new  baby.  It  was  over  one  hun- 
dred twenty-five  miles  to  his  father's 
home  by  rail  on  slow  trains,  and  there 
were  two  uncertain  connections  to 
make  before  reaching  Charleston 
where  conveyance  would  have  to  be 
secured  for  the  drive  into  the  coun- 
try. With  his  wife  "sick-a-bed,"  as  he 
says  in  his  letter,  it  does  not  seem  that 
Abraham  Lincoln  should  have  been 
expected  to  spend  an  indefinite  period 
away  from  home,  with  the  possibility 
of  a  long  visit.  Thomas  Lincoln  died 
on  January  17,  five  days  after  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  had  written  to  Johnston. 
As  a  deathbed  scene  is  usually 
"more  painful  than  pleasant,"  and  a 
place  of  reconciliation  rather  than 
retribution,  there  is  no  good  reason 
for  concluding  that  there  is  evidence 
in  this  letter  supporting  the  supposi- 
tion that  ill  will  existed  between 
father  and  son.  Of  course,  if  one  still 
holds  to  the  groundless  theory  that 
Thomas  Lincoln  was  not  the  real 
father  of  the  President,  it  does  make 
a  good  climax  to  an  imaginative  life- 
long enmity  between  the  two,  and, 
from  the  writer's  viewpoint,  this  is  the 
motive  behind  all  the  controversy 
over  this  question. 
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